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;exposure. So an individual, be he ever so base, 


wishing to gain a good name, has nothing to do 
ber; and his character is at once made whole tn 
(the view of the church, as well as in that of a 


| great part of the community, and that without 


N. P. ROGERS, Editor. 


his having made the least virtuous exertion. ‘This 








«-<- EE Si 2” br BUS Ee Ee.” 


course | apprehend is much easier than by the | 





olic precept to ‘ forbear one another in love,’ | that time I have been growing afraid of the des- | Hung like a funeral pall, and such as ye 


thowever high pretensions they may have pre- potic power of ‘‘boards’’ and ‘‘committees.”’ 


viously made to spiri.uality of affection and de- | But to the religic 


struggle. A 





Society, 
portinent, f; | 


: ‘ . 5 ae ace a j - : J 
ing, ewindling, and vexatious Jitigations, are far | years ago, professing to have no creed, nor plat- | 


from being uncommon among those who profess | form nor articles of faith, except the New Testa- 
to be united in the bonds of a common chris-{ ment. They allowed entire freedom of speech 


tianity.’’ Owing to thissame quarrelsome spirit, 


Slander, dishonesty, falsehood ,cheat- | called Christian, was formed in Essex about forty | 
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THE HERALD. 


OBJECTIONS TO CHURCH ORGANIZA- 
TION, 





Presented to the First Baptist Church in Gro- 
ton, Conn., by S. W. Culver, recently one 


of tts members. 
Frienps: It is well known to that I 
speak at this time, not to gratify any personal 
pique or ambition of my own, but that I have 


subnitted to the task with great reluctance, and 


you 


only after often-repeated solicitations, by individ- 
ual members, and now by the voice of the 


Charch. 


my objections to church organization, 1 know not. 


For what renson you have requested 


Wnether to satisfy your curiosity, or, having 
yourselves seen objections, you wish mine to fill 
up the scale. It is altogether probable that I may 
present some views, in the remarks IT am about 
to make, which will conflict with your opinions, 
and be repugnant to your feelings. But, as you 
have requested me to state my objections, how- 
ever unpleasant they may sound, you will doubt- 
less expect to hear objections. It is not my in- 
tention to injure the feelings of any one. I have 
none other than the most friendly sympathies to- 
ward you all. And though, as it is at your re- 
quest that I make these remarks, it might be 
expected that I should wish to proceed uninter- 
ruptedly, yet, if any one thinks himself injured 


to re- 


by what is said, he is not only at liberty 


ply, but is requested so to do, remarks I 





have to make, are all of a gene) 


ing equally as welito any and every other chur 


astothis. Icontend against chureh 
Nothing is intended to 


tion as such, person- 


al, either against this church in particular, or 


against any of its members. Nor is it my design, 


in making these remarks, to persuade any nem- 
ber to leave the church. IL would desire that 
every individual might act fromm his own convic- 
tions and his own sense of daty. 

No such thing as a church organization was 
set up by Christ, nor the most distant intimation 


given by him that he ever intended it 


set up; though we are told by the church hergelf, 


that she is the peculiar object of his. care. 


deed that he cares wiore for her than for all t 


world besides, and that to establish a cl 
Poly 
is 


iurch up- 
on earth was the great object of niission 
But although he gave many practical moral rules 


his 


disciples into a church, nor gave them any direc- 


for our conduct in life, he neither formed 


tions concerning its future establishment. Now 
why this silence touching the all-important sub- 
ject? Why attend to minor concerns, and fail 


to mention the sole errand for which he came? 
If the church was of so much consequence to 
him, must we not hence conclude that he forgot 
the most important object of his niission, or, at 


least, that he has committed an oversight, such 


continued practice of virtue to work out his own | the past history of the church has exhibited little 


salvation. Yet he may still be as worthless as lelse than a scene of war and bloodshed, 


}ever. His real character may not have changed | the church that sent forth the crusadets in their | 


in the slightest degree. And he may still prac-| murderous career. It was the church that in- 


tice such acts of vice as will be vastly detrimen- | stigated the massacre of St. Bartholomew. It 


tal to the peace of society, while his charac- | was the church, by her oppressions, thet brought 


ter is deemed unimpeachable because he belongs | about the French Revolution. Indeed, her pro- 


gress has been literally marked out in blood.— 


to the church. ‘Thus does the church proteetthe 


vicious and shield them from rebuke, by bestow- | Often has she devastated whole provinces, de- 


} 


ing upon them a factitious good character which | stroye d cities in her course, slaia millions of in- 


is often nothing buta name. nocent beings, besides reducing multitudes to 


Besides, thousands of ‘* Conventions,’’ ‘*‘As- | want and wretchedness: and turned the fairest 








semblies,’’ ‘*Associations,’’ **Church-meetings,’’ |and happiest portions of the earth into scenes of 
MC., are held for no other purpose than to further deso! ition and misery. But we ne ed not search 
the interests of the church. Disputes respecting | the pages of history to find instances of religious 
‘Essentials’? and ‘* Non-essentials’’ aritse.— | jptolerance. Ourown t nes, unhappily, furnish 
| Questions frequently of no importance whatever |to9 many exan ples of a bigoted, intolerant, and 
‘are very seriously discussed, and this mock- | persecuting spirit. The san s sects throuczhout 
discussion is often protracted beyond the limits sam ore: even now, ina state of a wed 
| assigned DY reuson and convenience, and fir be- hostility to each oth Chey loo 1p nC h 
yond what the nature of the case r quires. Add other with scorn and deris ne deligl tto p 
to these, a punctilious attendance on the numer- | gach other's faalts in public view; and are con- 
ous forms and ceremonies imposed, and we shall | tinually wr ingling and disputing about—they 





not be accused of overrating the fact, when we |; 


Know not 


d by 


doubtless be 


But 


what. Sucha_ spirit will 
I 


of a thoroughgo- ‘ 


state that one-fourth of the life evince the church so long as she exists. 


ing sectarian is swallowed up by the cburch, 





it will prove a canker, corroding her vitals 





y i » least benefitting himself or ; ch mh, 
without in the least benefitting himself or any | ))..<4, ning her dissolutic 


Time | 


The moment lost 1s lost 


one else This is not as it should be. ° ; f en 
n - not as } , It is impossible, that so powerful an institution 


de ti aaron win . 
once past never returns. as the church, should exert no influence on State 
loreve affairs. She must have influence either for good 


her influence is evil, willapy 


Again, every man feels a sort of self-respect, oe 
7 rye 


or evils and that 


a sense of his own goodness, which begets in 





s from the following circumstance: The afluirs of 
him a strong partiality lor woatever he is nearest! s,.., 00, ;, » ‘ A wan ae ee : 
; . of tate are, Ina gre asure, in the power ol 
associated with in interest,tiime,or place. Lhere- |). ; ic ae” : 
her members. df they support bud measures,she 
lation which members sustain totheir church is | , 
adoes not so much as eproy them for pu g 
well calculated to create such partiality. Hence | o.05 9 coy hive. cits os : 
- su i urse 1uUs doe she ro 
: : ‘ : nha ( ° il Ss it ippre ( 
nothing appears of so much importance to them po : 
ing appes f of what they have done; and, by approving, 
s their church, and to promote its Interests ap- |.) lh a i tein’ Dice 
° nrows i I iehce at i! 0 and t ice 
years to thein to be doing the greatest good in 
I . ' > ree .e supports the measures they support. But it may 
their power. Sothat whatever feelings of be- . : : wa 
: a : . be onjected, that the church maintains a state of 
senlastruss cum watkiams er on , . 
evol e or philanthropy such person: ay s- c 1 
nevolence or philanthropy such p $ may Pos- | nerfect neutrality, and consequently supports 
sess, they are compelled to flow in the channel neither.eood vor évil in Minta ann: If th ' 
neither good nor es 1 State affuirs. is ob- 
marked out by the founder of their religions |; 40) aio) to-anvthing: it a hee OA 
¢ ( t nts »aNnVe g, comes t nis, 
ereed. If they have any noble sires for the |) } } 1 
they have any noble desires for the | that the ch rch makes no distinction between 
good of mankind, they come to be only desires | , d Lnotl Stat Ti So f, I 
; 2 good and ln ite . o fur as I can 
for the promotion of their particular sect. ‘Thus | | : ' : . ; 
; see, the church is bound to take one or other 
men make it the great business of their lives to f the Rie fj , Eit 
* |of the horns of the following dilemma tine 
advance their church, at the expense of general | | h - 2h : ; 
ae puather inf j in the State goes dir¢ ty to 
benevolence which feels for man as man, and is support evil, or that she tends to obliterate th 
not confined to sect or party. ‘Those feelings ol . 
lined t r part) 1 hose "s Istinction between good and evil; either of 
humanity, which would otherwise flow out to- which argu vowerfully ag i Moral in 
= Wii 1 ary | We £ Ss il aOral - 
ward ail nen, and seek the good of all mankind, | go, sts of t moment are often at stake. But 
g i ent often at stake. Bu 
re checked in their progress, and circumscribed | 4 sot the church, prot ‘ato labor for tha ean 
> ioug } iurch profess labor fe he goc 
within the narrowest limits. Party love is sub-/ of ), n 1,and the salvation of sinners, yet 
ind livatior inners, e 


stituted for the love of man, and the growth of 


valerof the nations dare not 
manly consequentiy stunte Ww : certainiy ' . 
humanity consequently stunted, which ’ | raise her voice against the national vices. 
Se 1 . cs : 

does not flourish too vigorously on any soil. 


Again, no principle I apprehend is clearer 


Not only does the church hinder the growth of | than this, that punishment ought to be inflicted 


Confidence 


sin ply 


in our own abilities is always necessary to suc- \ 


IGA | al hatof al . ; 
mmmanity \ lso thato rt ; ad . . 
I nity, but also that f inor ity co solely for the reformation of the sinner. 


‘et despite of this principle, so clear that he 
cess. Let a person be engaged in whatever em- 


who runs may read, the church advocates the 

; 

jloyment he may, and he will surely not sueceed 7 

po} yot ) doctrine of Capital Punishment, which cannot 

while he thinks himself inadequate to the task. ' ' ' 
reform the sinner, but piaces him beyond the 


But let him once be confident in his own abilities, 


’ possibility of reform, by hurling him out of hfe, 
let him once think he cando what he undertakes, 1: ve \ ' 
“| 1ecording to the doctrine of the church, into the 


and, be his project however bold, he is all but |, \ \ r 
>? pro) 9 ,, lake which burneth with fire and brimstone. But 


It was | 


ind j 


without regard to age, sex or color. They had a 


| great deal of contumely and reproach cast upon 


%? 


them, for letting ‘‘niggers,’’ women ard children 


rg 
SS 
speak in their ineeting, but they continued re- 
gardless of reproach and rejoicing in the liberty 
And 


ministers of that time. 


}of the gospel. were encouraged by the 


| 
| to get popular, the preachers began to try to check | 


the freedoin, but there were, and are now 


bretl ron,who hav.rg enjoyed [iberty,con'd not,nor 


would not g it up except with their life. For 


a few years past, but few preachers have come 


amongst us, because we 


took the liberty of eall- 





, Statements made by them in the 
considered uns ‘riptural. There 
iderable fee ing “among some of the 





1€ bers! P st winter, because i prof ssed In- 
fidel has come in and called in question the truth | 
of ristianitv, and they wished to stop him, and 


ives and conversation 
for society business, but after they come togeth- 
d. They 


of the peace fora 


" . 
s not legally notih 





er, found it w 
agreed to 


apply toa 


that 


justice 


they might have the 


warrant, 


of the law to keep us still. The appointed hour 


A sin : ‘ ' 
of meeting came, and the justice also (who was 
an orthodox church member,) to see that 


proceeded according to law. 


the members attended, br 





that 


only seven acted. They chose a committee 


to keep order, and see that the meeting was not 


disturbed. Th 5 also voted thatthere should be 

no debate nor discussion allowed of. I attended 

meeting the next Sund y und rose to say a few 

words, when one of the committee interrupted 

ime and informed me of the proceedings of the 
i > 


meeting the night before, and concluded with en- 


quiry, if I was a member of the society. I told 

him I was not a legal member. Then some 
} - , 

others took up the subject and discussion occu- 


pied the remainder of the furenoon. In the after- 


; ; 7 
noon, I spoke again, told them T did not claimany 


I but | 


Dy the laws of Massaciiusetts, 


1 had 


ings there about thirty years, and had enjoyed the 


right there 


did claim a moral right. attended meet- 


h,and I should not give it up 





> of free speec 
because a board or committee commanded me to 
I felt it my duty to speak in the name of the Lord. 
That no man nor body of men had any right to tell 
me when, or where I should speak, and that 
they might prosecute me if they chose. One of 
forbid the of the 


Lord. Afriend that sat near by, asked him 


the board then me in name 


why he did not forbid me in the name of the 
commonweulth, the name their meeting was held 


in. The next Sunday I attended again and spoke 
a few minutes. As soon as I had done, another 
member of the bouird arose and informed me that 
I had no right to speak there, that I was destroy - 


ing the church, and many such like erievous 
Suf- 


fice it to say, that I have attended meeting two 


charges. But I am making too long a story 
Sundays, and spoke, and there has been no legal 
procecdings instit.ted against me, thatl know of 


Yours in the cause of human freedom, 


But after this sect began | 


of us,who contend that in order to he a Chris- |} 
act out the doctrine in our daily | 


They called a meeting 
then | 
strong arm } 
they | 


Quite a number of | 


it I have been mformed 


; nm senee won! sat sf? | sure to acco plish his object. fence | as be- ; " : ahd 
as no man of common sense would be guilty of ? | Sure to acco plish his object Fence it hus be while it does the person punished no good, but THOMAS HASKELL. 
ion Rilins alk ourselves e |come a vroverb, that ‘* J cu’xt never did any-|_, . 
And are you willing to take upon yourselves th : , ¥~ | places him at once out of the reach of all good pide es ve. Bars 
op eiede es ln bi ; ; le J can has accomp’ished wonders.’’ 
responsibility of charging the Divine Being with | thing, while J can has accomp'ished wonders, Relic ian tal Ci . : 
p j ging ‘ I influences, it does society a real injury. For| Extract from “Jesus,’? an unpublished Poem, 


such inconsistency and shortsightedness? If you | Lhus itis in the practice of virtue. He who 


are not willing thus to charge God foolishly, you | thinks himse.f capable of being truly virtuous, 
must adinit, not only that Christ was not the | Will be almost sure to be so, and no less certain 


founder of the church, but that he never intended | is it that he who thinks himself incapable, if he 


Witnessing such a spectacle must necessarily tend | wHAT THE SOUL OF THE BOY SAID TO THE 
to blunt every feeling of mercy, love, or justice; | DOOSTORS 
and to awaken those passions which directly tend | ye etd and blind of heart, lean, palsied, In e@ 


and And shrive 





to Injustice, revenge, cruelty; and hence led Souls, that grope stagger on 


to have such an institution established. And if | does notbecome really vicious,will never arrive at 


must necessarily exert an evil influence upon | ‘ruth hunting, where the sweet Maid never comes, 


Christ was not her founder, thea is she not of di- 


vine origin. This consideration sweeps away 


like chaff all her high claims to divinity, and | 


places her on a par with other merely human in- 
stitutions, so that the only question to be consid- 
ered is as regards her practical utility. 

Such an institution as the chureh, professing 
to reform and enlighten the world, is naturally 
calculated to command respect, and consequently 


her members are individually respected, as being | 


Parts of which the church is a whole. The 
church being considered a good institution, the 


characters of all her members are of course con- 


. | . - mas - ee , 
sidered good, even though a part of them may | contention and suspicion. The following extract | count of the struggle that is going on in Essex 


not be so. Now such an institution is of itself | from Dr. Dick’s ** Philosophy of Religion,’’ will | in behalf of the freedom of speech, is worthy of 


calculated to protect the good and the bad alike, | 
&to shield the wicked member froin that disgrace | 
and reproof which his conduct would otherwise 
meet, and which it most richly deserves. No 4 
ene will presume to deny that there are thou- 
sands in the church,whose characters are in reali- | 
ty vile and worthless, and who would be so con- 
sidered were they out of it. Yetthese same in- 
dividuals are respected, and deemed compara- | 
tively innocent by the mass, for no other reason, | 
me rh tom bovine beets 
for that Gahittice 7 shit ie wok, Catan 
alited <4 a a le me ares 100 earnestly | 
{ e respectability of the church | 
%e which they belong, and in effecting this they 


D Tin ‘ 
8 POLO! te hice brother? 


Now it hus ever 


;any high standard of morality. 
7S : society. 


} : 4 ; ; But, although this subject has long heen 
| been the practice of the church to cuicate ; . a4 
“— rene is nee tx agitated throughout the community, and Capital 


idea that the noblest virtues are all ciustered | 
’ ' es = Punishment has often been proved to be wrong, 


vi r pale, i , que » inaccessible ; 
| within her pale, and consequently inaccessible to jand of inost pernicious tendency, yet has the 
But such an idea, 


}all save her members. once 


jchurch clung with a woful tenacity to her old 


| ‘ ° } | 
| yroug > ‘ 23 superable ve aS awa “ 7 : 
| thore ughly iubibed, must be an insuper tble ob dogma of life for life, against the christian pre- 


acle iy > way as ) ve i 
| oh le in the way to virtue; for who would ever cept to recompense to uo man evil for evil, and 
believed 


| exert himself to obtain that which he 


in spite of the loud repeated calls of reason and 


' . . . . e | 
| himself incapable, with all his exertions, of ob- humanity. 
Thus the church throws before the | 


taining ? (Remainder next week.) 


|} weak an insurmountable barrier directly across 


| 
the road to moral excellence. Guoucesren, Mass., May 29, 1845. 


{| 
| Rogers: 


Again, the church fosters in society a spirit o 


Bro 


If you think the following ac- 


, 


serve to illustrate this point : ** Among christians | record, you are at liberty to publish it 


And | 


belonging to the same religious society ,how often | hope none of our Anti-Slavery friends will accuse 


do we behold a display of bitter envyings, con- you of publishing ‘extraneous matter,’ ’for it was 


; is ith alsan: nes o>: x = 
tentious dispositions, and malignant passions ! | the effort that was made tu destroy the freedon: 


) ‘ Tre yi ene. i "ert: 
Perhaps a mere punctiiio respecting a certain | of speech and the press, that first called my at- 


mode of worship, or a difference in opinionabout |tention to the anti-slavery subject. 1 was pres- 


the choice of a pastor, will throw the whole so | ent at the meeting of the Legislative Committee, 
Evil passions will be engen- | to whom was referred the demands of the numer- 


dered, backbitings, whisperings, tanults, and | ous governors of the Slave States, that a 


ciety into a flame. 


! 
aw 
dissensions will arise; harsh and unfounded con-! ghould be passed in Massachsetts making it 


clusions respecting the motives and characters of | 


a 


) 


penal offence to speak or write any thing on the 


individuals will be drawn; alienations~ of affec- 


subject of slavery. Never shall I forget, so long 


tion will be induced, friendly intercourse inter- | 


as memory lasts, the feelings produced in my 


mind, when Dr. Follen, S.J. May and others 
‘lity violated.—eo | > 4 7 | 
even the rules of common civility violated,—s0 | were forbidden to speuk in behalf of freedom. of 


rupted, an attitude of hostility assumed; and 


ne e 0 Dc DO De alo ‘ op 


| Souls chained with Terrors in the dark abysm | 
a.balance of freedom in every attribute. Speech 


Ta the damp shades of Sehools, whose very name 
ould drive her back abashed,—what have they done 
Por you, the years whose wasting floods have gone 
(Veryour grey heads with one Werwhelming sweep, 
Dashing your prima joy, and hope, and trust, 
} And white armed purity, tuto the dust 
Ofdesertage? Ye could not walk the deep 
And live snok fiithless in the conquering tide. 
Ah what avails it, since ye might not ride, 
(on their loud billows, that your three score yeara 
} Have roll'd upon ve?) They but scatter wide 
Phe good seed fulded in the bude of youth,— 
Young Love, sweet Innocence, and simple Truth; 
And leave cold Pride, and Doubt, and trembling Fears, 
Hung with the slime of their receding waves, 
Highon your barren Being, whose clay graves 
Wait your dead Souls that grin froin bony blers 
What have ye done with all your long-sought lore? 
Is the World chimetess? have ye found the ray 
Whose growing Light brings Inthe eternal Day? 
Burns purer Trust than litthe world before? 


lrips gentler Love 


} slong your dismal way 


Or dawns new prom 1s 





ise tothe peel’d ar ne: 
Ask the crushed millions who have groaned and bled | 
Underthe weight of mountain wrongs, by you | 


inflicted ; ask the pale and widowed 


| 
Victima of ! 
| 


War's insaliate murder-crew 

W hose banner-folds in huiman life red dyed 

Your own white hands liave blessed and sanctified | 
Ask the blind thousands over whom ye ride | 


fo pampered greatness in relentiess pride, 


Of utter death, by bigot despotismn,- | 

Ifye have been good Angels fromabove, 

lo string anew the shattered Harp of Love. } 
This is the fruitage of your wisdom's bad, } 


This the bland beauty of your grey control, — 
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Remorsless caterers to the hungry Dark, 
Crowding his jaws with every twinkling spark 
Of Man’s rekindling Life and Deity. 
Sonsof old Error, tell me not of youth, 
lhe immortal soul disdains the linka of Time; 
Years leave no trace on Une white brow of Truth, 


Her voice went forth melodious ere the chime 


Of attuned worlds drove chaos from his den, 

Orthe young Sun first touched the eternal rime 

On the hoarwallof ancient Darkness, when 

Again 
Shall chaos reign ere ‘Trifth'’s pure cheek shall blaneh, 


God said “Be thou! ” aud the world was 


Or from the greenness of my Father's Vine 
lngrateful Time shall pluck one pleasant Branch; 


No, in my Soul Tfeel a life divine; 
Eternal Youth and everlasting Age 
There hand in hand pursue their pilgrimage. 


Ere the foundations of the earth were laid 


some } 


I Am, who borne by Truth’s unchanging law, 
Dwell in Eternity, above the jar 


Of time’s tmutations, where no years have made 
Pheir noisy chronicles, that thunder-scar 
Old earth born systems. From this height they saw 
Whose Prophet-souls pierced through the yet unborn, 
( And taught firm barr’d Futurity to bow; 
From hence | speak, where all the ages gone, 
Andag 
Navghthb 


| Numbers the radient cycles as they run; 


es coming, melt to one vast Now. 


itihe pulse of God’s Almighty Heart 


Measured on earth by Error's weakening dart, 
Each new tise of Trath’s expanding sun, 

| [have no seniors all the years are mine; 

i Only the earthly vesture, God hath made 


lo clothe himself in glorious masqueinade, 
Are not eternal, from these robes divine 


| Looks out the uncreated Soul of All 


Peer of the Highest, Brother to the Least; 
Por unto thee there is no great or small, 
But the soul sees as thou, O Father, seest, 

| Not to the worldly-wise, o1 time worn old, 


God's spirit-beauty comes to find a nest, 

| But oft our heart by Learning’s breath made cold, 
Flies to the shelter of an Infant's breaet, 

So to my bosom come bis Lightand Love 

\nd told their white wings like a brooding Dove. 


BRAINTREE, Vt., June 8, 1845. 
Friend Rogers: We are again at our uld re 
treat on the Green Mountains, where pure air, 
and pure water are as free as your Speech is in 
Our Summers here ere pleas- 
The 
of air that courses along the hill sides, or fans 


the sunanif of 


und mind with energy and delight not to be sur- 


New {iampshire. 


nt, healthy and delightful. 


g pure current 


inspires both body 


elevation, 


passed in the world. But our winters are cold 
and furious, as our summers are pleasant and 
agreeable. What violence and changes do we 

Xperience in one short year in our atmosphere; 
like man, one extreme is about sure to bring 
another. Amid wild confusion, there is a kind 
of harmony existing every. The law of equili- 
brium is the universal fitness that pervades every 
thing. Amid the apparent confusion of elements, 
the voice of harmony is commanding, on swift 


The 


and the earthquke, the volcano, and the tornado, 


wheels of endless contact. thunderstorm 

all but speak the condition of minds that inhabit 

this planet. Where are our limits, but chained 
to the eternal wheels of endless progression. — 
Progression, instead of perfection, is inscribed on 
the destinies of every living thing. No one is— 
nor canhe—to-day what he was yesterday, hence 
all responsibility of the past or future are false, 
except those which legitimately arise from ever 
present and true relations. What one ‘has said, 
or done in the past, can never properly be brought 
in to the present to justify any false thing. ‘*Now 


is the time.’’ ‘*Take no thought for the mor- 


row,’’ are sayings long since discovered. 
All physiological reformers are subjected to 
very great inconvenience in travelling from place 
/to place. The diet that is presented on the pub- 
lic tables is unfit for any one to eubsist on for a 
day; disease, pain, and premature death is the 


| ~ . 

| effect of eating it. I have not eaten so much as 
| one meal of their perniciovs trash for years, and 
never design to touch it. The present way of 


living is asystem of practical murder as baneful 


' in its tendencies as any part of the military sye- 
tem of England. It deranges ,and  stultifies the 
| intellect, by corrupting and blighting the organi- 
zation. It is time that reformers were awake to 
| this thing, that they might make the same effort 
‘to bring about reform in this respect, that has 
| characterized them in the temperance movement. 
‘le eaters sit at the carniverous 


geta 


So long as ve 
tables, where lustfulness and sensuality is the 
order of life—without reproving them sharply— 
they commit an abuse against ther own moral 
sentiments, which tends to lesson the magnitude 
of crime in their own eye, and sink them to a 
level with those around. If any one will do last- 
ing good they should stand in the dignity of their 
own nature and apply principles to real life. 


The meeting at Concord which was so amus- 


ing to me, and which was so exciting to others, 


will probably do some good at least, it will teach 
both parties a lesson which they most clearly 
need of. The organizationists, when 


excited, acted like a set of furious wolves, reas- 


stood in 


on was dethroned, and everything submitted to 


the flaming ear of destructiveness; kindness by 
them could not be heard. However, this is no 
proof to me that organization is wrong. I go for 


| is one thing, one attribute of mind, and may have 


its right and wrong direction as any other attri- 
bute. Order is another attribute, and should 


ee sy ge 


wore: 


Or scorers 


oe 
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of that feature of slavery, is a deep and perma- 


of the country. 
r eached and disturbed, before the system ca» be | wretched inmate the horrors of his narrow house. 


*ritutions — Nat by railing a slave masters and | ample feet,—decoyated, however with grating 


THE 








der, the world over. The advocates of Free 
Speech, (with few exceptions) are practically | 
T would they 


Ye . 
| maintenance of the slave 


he greatest contemners of Order. 


tmight have this organ magnetized. They have 


generally taken Jlicentiousness for freedom. —, changed first. 


Freedom all on one side is not worth much.| agitation. Not by agitating the nerves of com 


Acquisitiveness is another attribute which should 


never be violated. What belongs to one,another| horror. 


has no business with. ‘The practice of giving, is | slave-master, and fancy themselves abolitionists 
in most cases, but bestowing upon one, what has 
been robbed from another. Let every man have| lution in behalf of humanity. 


his own rights, his own freedom, his own means | 
of life. 


the landholders show the deeds of plunder, while | and faint tone of humanity that prevails among 


two thirds of the human family have not where| us and in the world. Negro slavery cannot be 


: : ss eer ; 
to lay their heads. Every band of robbers are | directly assailed, while the slave-systems, slave- | 


: ; : 
popular among themselves, and the greater their | notions, slave-habits, and slave‘institutions, out 


number, the more heedless their conduct. 


natural rights of man are no more respected by j all passed by, unattacked,—if not defended and 


this nation, than they are by a band of Algerine participated in. 


pirates, 


Give man his right in the earth, if you woald| Negro slavery is to sike at that. Every blow 


give him freedom. 


life if you would inake, life valuable. The miser, | Negro-slave-system, and advances its fall. 


the Slaveholder, and the warrior, belong to one 


| The Herald 


Thomas Whalley, by James Swett,— by. “Ki. 


of Freedom by Sam. Flint, by 


category. 


Again, one thing I very much regretted to see 


from New York, by ‘*Prospero,’’ and by the 


among the organization party, it was a disposition 


"Attic W eaver,’’—do they not tell and tell like 


to associate truth or error with a mans practice, 
thunder-strokes on the h 


And the 


lavery 


i ' : ° ad of Neero S! ry? 
making the truth depend on the inconsistency of COTE lavery 
udvoecac y of Free Sp ech—our very 


men, Those very persons, with others, have 


be- 


; sQtoiP of : io ” 
held it as evidence, that you were wrong, anti-s Stall of Accomplishment as I 


cause third-party, or some priest had approbated deem it:—and ‘Free Mee ting,’’ as the only oc- 

you. If adrunkard should say temperance is | C5108 28 chance of its > use;—is it no 

right, would organizationists believe it to be inti-slav to make these prominent among the 
points to be advanced in our paper? It seems t 


wrong. 


As to The Herald affair, I oor ae 


have listened to 


both sides without prejudice any way, and am 
Slavery?) A humanity, that will rate a solitary 


satisfied that there may be a little forgetfulness 


man above every thing purchased by slavery. 


on both sides; but now I have no doubt the evil 


\bove wealth—above station—above state and 


originated in a determination to silence your free- 


] noticed that the above ( hurch—above Corporation, the very em- 


dom. organizationists used 


bodiment and = incarnation of | tyranny;—the 


every effort to defend their characters, which if 
they were right, would be needless. Falsehood | P#te?! device of despotism to silence humanity 

. SB ’ . . 2 3 * - 
first, and then get it down, and keep it down 


Above 


hood. A man—any man—every man—he 


needs defending, while truth is of itself an eter- 


forever sabbath—and above priest- 


nal defence, I perceive that your opponents, to 
Yiliat 
radical ee: 


aman, are violently opposed to your 


: } come to be rated paramount to every institution 
views, hence they : 


will use every means to de- : 

stroy your usefulnes ance every interest and craft in the world, or 
‘ s Ss. A 

a outs . ‘ Slavery cannot be disturbed fro: ts de rooted 

I go for The Herald, with all its freedom. : . ed from its deep rooted 





: ; foundations. Man is not reckoned of sufficient 
B. W. DYER. : : 
value yet. H[e is below par in the land, and 
SO 0 SS 
, must be raised—to be at least current. 
myyy a. twp \ - ) . 
| lik it i i \| 1). You must do this—or attack slavery directly 
by the sword. You miust shoot it down an 
‘My soul ia nota palace of the past, charge bayonet upon it, or hang it on the gallows 
Where outworn creeds, like Rome's gray senate, quake . ' 
Where ee ere ibis AA’*s |) tree of the Law—or scare it to death by threat 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trampet hoard, et bt . : : 
sa of the gibbet at the vwisS—O valtre ils ‘rpe- 
That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit. eet E pous—OF reat its perp 
y ) 4 } 1A tis - 
The time is rine, and rotten-tipe, for change ; tration out of the worid by a religious excommu- 
Then let it come,”’ ition, which is the very father of Slavery, of 
the broadest and direst kind conceivable—or els: 


CONCORD, FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1845. 


}vou must morally demolish the foundations on 


which it rests. Iam for this moral demolition. 


WHAT IS ANTI-SLAVERY ? 


It seems to me is a question of a good deal of 


I go for a moral cannonade and storm of the old 


Sastile, till not one stone of it shall be left upon 


importance, and one not perhaps very clearly un-|another—its vast structure 





derstood by many sincere abolitionists. [ think} the country and its thousand turrets aspiring to 
a vast deal of strength is wasted in efforts, that! heaven. IT ‘fery havoc’? to them all, ‘‘and let 
are lost by reason of those making them not un-| slip’? among them ‘‘the dogs of ‘‘moral war, 
derstanding what anti-slavery really is Free Speech and the Volanteer Pre 

I am induced to remark on this subject at this 
time, from the character of the general corres STATE PRISON 
p mdence of The Herald of Freedom, and the I chanced to be passing ours this (Sunday 
opinion of some good friends of the paper and | pleasant morning. Teall it but it is no 
the cause, that our correspondence is of too gen-/ part of it mine. T will acknowledge uo share 
eral and literary 1 elas ter, to be Jegitimat IV lever so minute, ina mach constructed for th 
anti-slavery. \ kindly letter from our friend | infliction of penal torment on mankind. I pause d 
‘P.’’ of Lebanon, received sone weeks ago,and | to look on the New Hlampshire Prison, as one of 
mislaid, was to that import, if [remember right. | the features of the country and of the or or 
Tam sorry the Jetter is lost, and hope if tl uncouth, hideous achitecture, especially the old 
writer remains of the opinion he did when he | wing sunconiely it looks, as London's old 
wrote, he will write again, for I assure him | Newgate, built back in the gloomy ag whet 
criticism on the character of the paper wall be England hung men for stealing 13) pence ts 
as welcome to ‘The Ilerald as any thing else. materials, massive granite, hard and cold as the 
Such criticism might, itself, be regarded by some, | heart of the Publhe that built 1 that uses it 
as extraneous to th nti-slavery question I jin reta 1on disturbers 1 dignity and 
think not. [think sof the very essence of Anti- | p 
Slavery, that we look to our instramentalities, All was still, Sunday morning—within its pe- 
and have them right, and then use them right. | nal precinets, in honor of the State and of the 


L think many things deemed purely anti-slavery Religion which is given to this sort of ‘* over- 


comune, evil with good,’” 


Spirit-erushing, igno- 


labor,”’ 


corporation’s way of 


in their character and effect, by friends who | 


minious ** confinement at hard for des- 
‘ 


complain of our departure from the subject, are 


not so,—but are useless and absolutely hurtful. | pawing vears, ‘doing un- 


Such for example, is recital of the cruellies of | to others, as ye would that others should do unto 


the Slave system as they are termed,—the whip-|you.’’ ‘Phe guard-house on the wall was desert- 
pings, starvings, brandings, sunderings, Xe ed of the sentinel, who all the secular week long, 
lor my own part, Ido not term these the emi-}bad watched the prisoners from it, with loaded 


j 


nent cruelties of slavery They ure not the fea iusket. Suppose he should see a man, in de- 


tures of it, from which the intelligent mind and |spair at his wearisome continement, clambering 


spirit would most usefully revolt They are |the wall to make his escape, and he should shoot 
bad enough—and frequent enough—but they |him, and see hun die! Would the remembrance 


and as it must be, at jof it be pleasant to him, on his lonely wateh 


would have to shoot. Would 


if he should 


are not “‘Slavery as it is,’’ 
Yet, | suppose, he 
} 


its best. 


When we assail Slavery—we should 


attack it at ifs dest. Its calm, quiet, perpetual, | the unfortunate guard ever forget it 


Nature | kill a pri 
Thos 


i 
should be | old wing of the 


hopeless [yranny—its iron rule over a sone! 


of the 
The 


s, the State allows her imprisoned citi- 


that should be free,—that is its abborrent feature dark crevices in the thick wall 


and in the admitted light of that, it Prison—what are they? 


That feature of it, 


assailed, nobody can deny, }& 
zens. ‘Those slits are the measure of light and | 
the 


the 


Nobody can charge statement of that, as, exag- 


geration. ‘The feeling excited by the exposure | at, vouchsafed by State to her convicted 


hildren light is sweet, anda 


** Surely 


nent one, and not one that will go off with an | pleasant thing it is for the eye to behold the sun!”’ 


evaporation of passionate sensibility, such as is} Those apertures were not left in that wall to let 


awakened by a recital of scourges and lacerations | in the light, but to keep it out; or rather to let | 


of the back. An abolitionism created by these | out the darkness of the dungeon cell, Day-light 
tales of cruelties, never will overthrow slavery, | would shrink from entrance at such abhorred 
The foundation of the slave system lies deep | passages— mopelled by the laws of matter } 


in the moral and social character of the People {to venture im, it-would only be in timid ray, to 





And that foundation must be j render ** darkness visible,’’ and to disclose to the | 


shaken. It mnat be reached by agitating the in the upper story, the prisoners are indulged 


people, 






om regard to their own character and in- | with broader apertures, Squares of nearly two 





ee 





Changed by discussion—by mora’ | tution had but one wing at its erection. It 


‘Those may make the people hate the | natured Yankee borders. 


The miser has become so by robbery,| are those which engender and maintain the low 


»| holes that decorate the face of the old. 


The | of which it grows, and on which it subsists, are 


A vast mass of white slavery, 
Notwithstanding it is said every man is | as it may be called, must be abolished, to get at 


born free, yet it is but fre€dom to be enslaved.| freedom for the Negro. The way to abolish 
Let him have the means of| that rings on the head of oppression, staggers the 


| The great principles of humanity advocated in 


What do we want in order to the overthrow of 


extending through 


itain her ‘* 


jand troubles, from taking that notice of the mel- 


}our paper 









HERALD OF FREEDOM. 





rr 
cannot overthrow it, if they would, ina country | it were, her heart-strings, and bowels of com- 


of such character and public sentiment as ours. | passion. 
This character and public sentiment must be | forth her heart of nether mill-stone. ‘The Insti- 


-|now two. Would it might take them to itself, 


munity—or harrowing its sensibilities by tales of and fly away, beyond New Hampshire’s good 


The old wing is as 


, | hideous a structure as can be found above ground. 


—but will not help work out a permanent revo-| It looks not made to live in,—but to be unable to 


| ' ; os 
i get out of. The new is of less infernal propor- 


Pe e 
We must assault the causes of slavery. They |tions,—being built, thanks te Humanity, ina} 


| : ' 

gentler age than forty years ago. There are real 
| ° - 
windows in it, instead of those dungeon eyelet 
They 


are iron-grated, to be sure, and so far from the 


prisoner’s cell, that he has to take the blessed 
| light, as it were, at second hand. But he might 
catch through their chequered opening, I should 
think, some glance at the evening sky, from the 


And 


chimneys to it,—and around the whole front has 


recesses of his lonely cell. this wing has 


recently been erected a civil looking fenee,—in- 
stead of the hideous palisades, that used to gloom 
nake it a sort of 


up, to penal confinement to 


| look atitas you was going by, The ameliorated 
aspect of the new w ing, = ‘mablematic of the 
advance ing age, 


But the ameliorating, mitigating feature of the 


New Hampshire Prison, is its kindly and noble 
hearted Warden. A humane and u ily farmer 
f the Granite State, is he, No callous-hearted 
Turnkey, with a bosom like the material of the 
penitentiary over which he presides He is: 
tun—with a kindly heart in] him—reared on 

New Hampshire farm, and holding every prisoner 
1 man, and to be treated, thm rh In LN pris ned 
convict, according to his merits. [Tle is sorry for 
every prisoner that comes there, and pities him, 


and does what he can to alleviate his miseries, 


instead of being, as some have been, [| fear. an 
aggravation of his legal sentence. Ilis humane 


treatment softens the heart of every prisoner ,and 
will disincline him, when he comes out again, to 
revenge himself on the conimunity that imprison 


ed him, by a repetition of his crimes. The pris- 


oners regard the Warden as their friend,—and it 
is said the poor fellows take quite an interest in 
the electionof Warden. They need not feel any 
uneasiness on that score, for the peeple like Sam- 
uel G. Berry, s Warden, as well s the yrison- 
ers do,—and will keep him there, I trust, as long 
s he will consent to stay. 
But a State Prison —Confinement to hare - 
bor for dres ve s, or for lift Jufamous con- 
emen with the sh ihead nd the convict 
nif 1 the convict brand fo f for 
he vio not Statute mo ity d disturbance 
i Ul peac Is it becom gine humane 
re in Which we live, and the good 1 e of th 
peo} of Crranit Stat I do not \ 
But does it render the State any more secure 
from criminal molestation Does it reform the 
country ; Does it diminish crime? Hlad not 
the people better suffer occasional de predations, 


iorgiving com- 


such as might be committed on a 


munity, than to harden their own heart by the 
' 
ich terrible punish 


infliction of s nent If 


as of as 
tT 
nt the whole 


people better 


the stat . and 


i ive him, the offence igainst 


ever he lacked of the means of living, 
*s Prison, in 
his off e, or in terrorto others. t 
is not in behalf of the injured individual, by the 
\y, that the criminal is ever punished,—it i 
Not that an indivis 
State’s 


These 


r cares about, and what are these 


‘in behalf of the State.’’ 


has been myjured,—but the * peag 


dignity been disturbed. all the 


State ev toany 


an : ‘ 
individual? ‘The State taxes them all, to main- 


dignity,’’ and avenge her ‘* Peace,”’ 


and then leaves ers "y individual to look out for 


himself. The State protects no individual, of all) 


the people,and avenges none of their wrongs. She 


s+] 


takes care only of her own ** dignity and peace 


I 
The people have to seek redress for their indi-| 
vidual wrongs at their own individual cost. Sut! 
I did not set 
the N. H. 


propriety and expediency of State Prison punish-| 


out to speak of this—but only of 


State Prison, and the humanity the | 


ment, [think the people better not inflict it.— 
Still, New Hampshire has the least tornienting | 


Penitentiary, I suspect, of any in the land 





As the granite around jt, symboled 


has 


with these, and 


; command, and he that employs other means than | 














. = = , 
system. And they the fibres and nervous system of the State. As| her, that is rarely to be met with.’’ «* Another | 


friend, ‘* was the forgiving spirit she ever mani-| 


fested towards those who had in any way injured 
her. 
and particularly intimate acquaintance, I never 
heard the least expression of ill will toward any 


one drop from her lips. She lived to do good. 


Her goodness did not consist in fornis o1 words— 
: 


’ 


but in doing.’ 


| ‘This is genuine goodness, and how rare and 
| how sublime it is, where it is really to be found. 


| How great is private goodness, in every day life: 


How happy tolive with,—and 


And how happy. 


even how easy to part with. Rather it cannot 


| be parted with,—for death cannot remove char- 
| 


acter like this from the society of the loving sur- 


vivor. One of the glorious incidents to such life 


is, that death cannot sunder it. Happy as it is 


in life—it can scarcely be made bitter by death| 


| 


| itself,—so bitter in its separation of those who 


} live bitterly in their lives. 


| . 
| I would record here my profound sense of the 


} 


| worth of this excellent, but unobtrusive woman, 


and express my sympathy with her surviving 
friends, who have, no doubt, experienced richly 
the consolation of remembering her life and vir- 
tues 

af The and 


thoughts are from the 


following manly 


pen of a youth of 19,—a 


mason s apprentice, I like the reliance they 
place upon our great instrumentality, Speech.— 
** Words are but wind,’’ says the proverb.— 


{ 


Words, I suppose,in lieu of deeds, is here meant. 


Sut words, in the anti-slavery movement, are 


like w? to the ship,—the propellers of its 


course. And when the navigutor,in the calm, 


may deride the breezes, then may we say of 


‘ words,”’ 


as Frederick Douglass was pleased to 
of Free 


| Speech—compared with organization’s *‘* busi- 


42y at our annual meeting the other day, 


ness’’——** Ga The young writer 


sivs his production “was suggeste d by the late 


ditiiculty respecting the publication of the Herald 


of Freedom.’’ A shrewd discernment 


WORDS. 


Words are something more than mere vehicles 


for the conveyance of ideas. They are the grand 


mind—the shields, 


s of 


levers that move the human 


swords, battle-axes, and defen thought,— 


& hat the world does not 


possessing @ magic power t 


seem to men have felt, and do 


fee 


ppreciate. Ail 


‘| their potency; yet ascribe the effects to ex- 


traneous causes. that embrates a 


Every man 


} 
—ihas 


new truth, has been conquered by words 


felt their omnipotence, whether he be sensible 
of itor not. Anti-Slavery men have all been 
onquered by words; and to what but their power, 


are they indebted for their present exalted princi- 


Truta without their aid 


ple s . 2 powerless.— 
Without the aid of words, it would live and die 
with the :oind that conceived it. But clothe it 


it becomes an invincible warrior, 


igainst whose progress armies, navies, and cer- 
porations even, can present no obstacles. Anti- 
Slavery men and women know this. They have 
seen the whole falsehood and terror of the world 
arrayed against their principles; yet with no 
other weapons but words, have those principles 
steadily prevailed. ‘The vast majority of them 
were once blind to the truth: yet th y felt their 
prejudices give way, and w their fondly cher- 
shed fulsehoods fall before the matchless power 
of truthful words Notwithstanding, many of 
them seem to doubt the temper or efficien y of 


these weapons The more timid h resorted 


fo patting 


| pieces of paper in a ballot box, 


for the purpose of conjuring up guns and swords, 
ind other emblems of terror, in defence of their | 


bolder than 


princip Others, they, yet very} 
fearful indeed, have entrenched their principles 
within the walls of corporation, and organized | 
cousmittees, and boards, and chairmen, fora de-| 


fence; thinking, perhaps, to overcome the pre-| 
judice of the world by high-sounding titles and | 
lofty pretensions,—to conquer error by coercing | 

; : £| 
But both] 
An appeal to} 


it to silence in their public meetings. 
these classes are evidently wrong. 
the sword, or an appeal to a chairman, to force 
falsehood to submission, is an appeal to brute 


force. And brute foree never yet made one con- 


vert to moral truth, or convinced one person of| 


his error. | 
| 

Words are the weapons placed in the hands of | 

1 


man by his Creator to conquer the earth, ** Go| 


into all the world and preach,’ is the Divine | 


; ; { 
words, in the defence of truth, not only disobeys | 


the command,but practically despises the wisdom | 


of the Author, To be truly anti-slavery then, 


| we must be truly free,—corporations, coimmit- | 


ABIGAIL C. SMITH, 


Vermont, on the Lith of September, 1844, aged | 
the | 


40 years. After receiving intelligence of 


death of this excellent woman, | was prevented | 


by my illness and subsequent embarrassments 


ancholy event, which I intended, and which the 
memory of so devoted an abolitionist merits of 
I was not personally acquainted with | 
her, but felt myself scarcely not so, from hearing 
so often and so much of her excellence of char- 


acter, i of her interest in the anti-slavery 





moveme Thad learned of her excellence in 
every department of life,—as wife, mother, and 
as woman. Her anti-slavery was of the broad 
und liberal character, that embraced every de- 


partment of down-trodden humanity. ‘* She was 






characterized,’’ said one who knew her well, 
** by a spirit of universal love, and by a kindli- 


} 


| tees and boards, and all else that impedes the 
Wife of Heman M. Smith, died at Randolph, | 


must be abolished. Do} 


this, and woe shall betide the falsehood that dares 


free course of words, 
to impose itself upon mankind. Falsehood never 
dares to attack free speech, It is sure to be dis- 
comfited. ‘Thus has itever been in the history 
of the world, If a new truth has been conceiv- 
ed in the breast of man, as was in Luther’s, it 
has only to give itself utterance in words, m order 
to prevail. The terrors of the inquisition, or the 
fires of persecution,may be arrayed against it,yet 
its progress is onward. And before the migh« of 
words, hoary and time-honored errors fall. 

The Jewish law, with its bloody provisions and 
oppressions, was, in the language of an Apostle, 
‘a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ,’’ whose 
doctrine was the opposite of the law. Onght not 
our experience in the world’s history to bea 
schoolmaster to lead us to truth? Brute force, 


clad in the panoply of death, has been employed 












admirable trait in her character,’’ says the same } 


So conspicuous was this, that through a long | 


sensible | 


lhim in his interesting efforts. 























—a 


what has # accomplished? It was employed 
against Luther, yetLuther by words prevaileg 
It was employed by Lutheran, 
| against those who had advanced still further jp 


against it. 
| the knowledge of truth, yet words, simple word, 
| subdued it; And so you may trace it down 1 
| the present time. Ought not this experience tp 
teach us that nothing but words can. reform the 
| world, and that these must be left untrameleg 
} by any thing that forbids their expression? Ly 
anti-slavery people look at these things,—forrhey 
inconsistent does it appear for those whose avon. 
| ed principle it is to ** resist not evil,’’ to be sw. 
rounding themselves by armies of ehairmen ay 
| the like, in order to frighten people from the fres 
expression of thought, or intimidate then into 
obedience. It is utterly ridiculous! It is like, 
|man surrounding himself with slave whips ang 
chains, in order to inspire the awe and fear of 


his neighbors, while at the same time he is pro 
fessing the deepest abhorrence for their use. 


D. B. CHAPMAN. 


New London, Ct., June 8th. 


| 








FREE SPEECH. 

The nature and extent ofit are becoming 
more and more matter of examination and 
This Re. 


formatory tyrants will scorn unrestricted, 


discussion. is encouraging. 
unofficial freedom of speech with a ferocity 
proportioned to their ultraism in other mat- 
ters. The contempt of an ultraist, when 
he gets the len gth of his chain, is as ultra 
as any thing else about him. No body like 
him, scorns and taunts the rash spirit that 
| goes consistently and firmly on beyond him, 
His taunt of * monomaniac” has a /unatic 
sharp ness and vehemency to it. 


It may be extravagance—but to my mind 
it lnoks quite clear, that thought, to be any 
| thing, must be as independent as individu- 
{ality can be, in associated life like ours.— 
The voice of the multitude of the People, 
}of the Community—will inevitably more 
or less influence the individual mind, and 
But 


its right to be free and its duty to attempt 


modify its absoluteness of freedom. 


it, sull remain. Thought should be free— 
should be sovereign—should be absolute— 


should be independent of 


the Universe - 
self-amenable only,—and bound only to ob- 
Free 


servance, rather, I should say. I 


servance of its own laws, to such ob- 
will not 
use the word ound, in connection with al- 
mighty THousnr. 

And Speech also should be correspondent: 
ly free. Thought cannot be free, without 
freedom to utter it—by the voice and the 
pen. 


lic meeting. 


Speech in the assembly—in the pub- 
Impropriety. irregularity, in- 
decorum, indecency—disorder, confusion— 
wild uproar—any result imaginable should 
be hazarded and welcomed, rather than im- 
pose the slightest restraint on Speech, —or 
And 
if Speech is Jeft free, in the public 


the smallest embarrassment upon it. 
yet, 
meeting—freedom will regulate it as order- 
ly as the stars wheel in their courses—or as 
the rivers find their way to the sea,-—or as 
the tides of the great Sea keep their edb 
ind flow, without rising to drown the worid. 
The only thing that can yield order and 


harmony in the public meeting, live order 
harmony | mean, is Unregulated Freée- 


nd 


dom, 


ANTI--SLAVERY ADDRESS. 

A very sensible and useful one was de- 
livered at the Universalist Meeting House, 
Sunday evening, by Henry R. Crummell, a 
young colored man. There wasa good au- 
dience and I think a good impression made, 
—I have not often heard a set address of 
better material, or more clearly, modestly 
or handsomely delivered. The speaker has 
the advantage otf being no society’s agent— 
hired to circulate its dogmas aud majority 
notions. He goes out freely, and relies for 
support as he goes, and has the frankness to 
make his wants known, himself, to his audi- 
tors. I trust the people will feel the honor- 
able obligation they are under to sustain 
An able, 
sincere, manly young Negro—I speak it in 
honorable designation of his race—going 
about among them, andecasting himself on 
their magnanimity, to hear him in vindiea- 
tion of his "people from the crushing influ- 
ence of prejudice—and in behalf of a por- 
tion of them, that lie bleeding in bondage. 
I hope the people will sustain and encourage 
him. His father was a slave stolen from 
Atriea in his childhood, and now living in 
the city of New York. 


HENRY CLAPP, 


In the Pioneer gives an off hand but just and 
happy sketch of our Annual Meeting, which I 
meant to have given the reader this week. But 
must defer it to next. More must be said of that 
meeting. It is hardly understood or appreciated, 
by the most impartial and free spirits who wit- 
nessed it. By others it is totally mnisapprehended. 
Freepom of Speech is not yet unde a 
either its nature or its importance. We have all 


labored more or less ander a mistake in 
to it. We have been born and brought up unde 
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Danvers, New Mitts, 
June 16th, 1845, 





THE HERALD OF 

















For The Herald of Freedom. 
To THAT Weaver. 





desolate way to the North, by the guidance | 


FREEDOM. 










ed. Having become convinced of the sin- 


of that friendly star,which if the slaves ever | fulness of Slavery, he emancipated his thir- 


Hail, all hail! thou brave weaver, so fearless and bold, 


+ 
Brother Rogers: Yesterday 1 attended 
On the list of the great shall thy name find a place; 


the Annual Meeting of the Essex County 
Anti-Slavery Society, at Georgetown, my 
native place, 


The right hand 
And a welcome extend on behalf of the race. 


of friendship to thee will Lhold, 


Many fabrics I’ve seen from the eastand the west, 
Of rare color, and texture, and workmanship to; 
But the finest, the fairest, the noblest, the best, 


I propose to give you some briet account 
of its proceedings. I did not arrive till late. 


worshipped heavenly bodies, should be the 
god of their idolatry. The“ 
North.” Next the pursuit, the onset of the 
bloodhounds, and the volley of the rifles. — 
The final scene is a most touching and high- 
ly spirited one. The hounds and 


Star of the 


hunters 


ty bondmen, and subsequently removed to 
Cincinnati. He atterwards, at the risk of 
his life, returned to South Carolina for the 
purpose of assisting his former slaves in re- 
moving toa free State, which object he ac- 


complished. 


Having thus proved the sin-| 





ney, in the chair. S. S. Foster,F.Douglass 


The Herald of Freedom. 


Herald,” in the morning. 


ganization. Just before adjournment in the 
morning, Mr. Brown of Bradford, handed a 


of supporting The Herald of Freedom, A 
reading, to lay it on the table, [to kill ‘t,] but 


majority. I then moved it be receive 
discussion, It was voted. 
made no small stir among the enemies of 
our paper. In 
tions were taken up for discussion. 
must candidly say, that the friends of the 
Board’s paper showed a most bitter and ug- 
ly spirit. The friends of propriety were so 
tired of the brow-beating spirit that was 
acted out on the occasion, that a large num- 
ber of them withdrew before the vote was 
taken on the resolutions, myself among the 
rest. And so the Board’s Herald was voted 
up, and the people's, The Herald of Free- 
dom, voted down. This by no means was 
the rvice of the meeting. Three fourths 
of the abolitionists present, | am confident, 
were in favor of The Herald of Freedom. 
Those who were determined to stave off the 
question till the friends of The Lerald were 
gone, made out to geta very lean vote at 


the afternoon both resolu- 


' last. 
>“ Board,” take no strength or courage from 


the passage of this resolution. Jt is not the | 
\ voice of the abolitionists of Essex County. I 


Feare little for majority votes, but you [N. 


tH. Board,] do, sol give you this friendly | 


Scaution. The people are in favor of The 
“Herald of Freedom. a fair 
‘chance, and we will carry it ahead. And if 
tyou dou't, we will. S. S. Foster ‘‘ made 
Rogers and French, 


Only give us 


mo bones” of calling 
Jiars,in the meeting, and so Amos Pillsbury 
istood up before Stephen's face and call’d 
Shim liar. A ceriain clique call’d that, row- 
idyism. 
Shonest people,which is the most honorable, 


3ut I submit it to the candor of 


to stand up before a man’s face,and call him 
a liar, or go 60 or 70 miles behind his back, 
fand cal] him so. S. 8S. Foster, is determ- 
ined to drive a separation among the friends 
of Freedom in our county. Any person 
Who supports your paper, is a liar, or a 
vknave. His Has- 
“kell at the meeting, because he would not 


treatment of Thomas 


say just what he {(Foster| wanted him to a- | 


bout standing as one of the vice presidents 


of the Society, was buta slight sample of | 


the treatment those have received at his 
hands, who have had the independence to 
Support The Herald of Freedom. Every 
ne that knows Thomas Haskell, knows 
him io be one of the mildest, best most and 
Jong-suffering men in the world.And a man 
of sense and judgment. it is true,he cannot 
make quite so fine and long a speech, or be 
80 sophistical, or throw so much dust as 
Fsome, but then he isa man, every inch of 
him, James H. Swett, Henry Clapp, J. L. 
Noyes, R. Hood, friend Brown of Bradford, 
Benjamin Emerson of Haverhill, and others 
took part in the discussion, and it was truly 
Pleasant to see, how much more happy they | 
Were in their feelings and behavior than 
Mhose who were clammoring for the 
Upport of the N. H. Board and their paper. 

think it can be fully accounted for. The 
artizans of the Board had a bad case to 
/andle,I of course can give-you only a faint 


idea of the meeting. It was very boisterous | 
ll throagh the day. It was calmer in the | 


ening. Henry Clapp, no doubt,will give a 
inute account of itin his paper this week. 
tend Clapp’s course at the meeting was 
Pbove all praise. I have more to say about 
his meeting, but have not time now. I 
ay speak of it again. In the mean time, 
Yours for Freedom, 
: J.P. HARRIMAN. 
PS. C. L. Remond defended Thomas 
askell against the uncalled for attack of 
p. §, Foster,very much to his credit. “ Hon- 
*' to whom honor.” 





| “> The population of Augusta, Georgia, 
Umbers 7,511, of which 3,452 are free 
es, 440 tree colored, and 3,119 slaves. 


ee Kentucky has a gross population of 
a of which only 31,495 are slave 
*rs; one in twenty-five a slaveholdes. 
iii 
One of the most ridiculous sights in the 





The meeting was organized. Eliza Ken- 


and J. N. Buffum, seemed determined to 
get the Society committed against you and 
J. N. Buffum in- 
troduced a resolution in favor of the ‘Board’s 
It was layed by 
fora while, the time being taken up discus- 
sing the question of organization and no- 


resolution to Henry Clapp to read, in favor 


motion was made immediately after its 


Ard I 


I would say, however, tothe N. H, | 


Ig the web thou art weaving so perfect and true. 


Tis as broad as the universe, brighter thar gold, 
, More rich in its hues than the shaw! of Cashmere; 
And the glittering gems when its sheets are unrolled, 


As thestats in the blue sky at midnight appear; 


Some are fairer than others, yet each of them shine 
With a ray that is brilliantand chaste and refined; 
But the light of the sky stars is borrowed, while thine 
Js the light that is shed from the sun of thy mind. 


It is peerless, ’tis beautiful, where shall we seek 
For a name to expressall its splendor and worth, 
For it soars above common themes high as the peak 
Of the loftiest mount where the eaglet has birth. 


Oh,*the mantle of liberty, let it be called, 

From the weapons of tyrants a safeguard and shield, 
{t shall raise the degraded and free the enthralled, 

And the wounds of mankind with such balm shall be 


healed. 


it was voted down by an overwhelming 
d for| Long enough has man sanctioned and idolized crime, 


Long enough with the foes of his peace been allied; 


a 
This, of course, Through the years that have pass’d down the vista of 


line, 
He has groaned ’neath the scourge of oppression and 


i pride. 


But his ‘‘day star” is rising, the clouds of the east 
Have opened a path for its gleamings so bright; 

The suntight of truth is dispersing the mist, 
That has shrouded the earth inthe darkness of night. 


The Herald of Freedom’s war trumpet is sounding, 
Though no longer mankind to destroy, bul to save; 
[ts bugle notes hoar headed despots astounding, 


But cheering and sweet to the heart of the slave. 


| o 
May its voice ne’er be hushed till the sun ofthe morn, 
Shall perceive, uur oppressor nor serfin its course; 
May the work of thy Attic its pages adorn 


Until peace and good willshall supplant fraud and 
| force. 


Then go on with that web till its bright threads of love 
Are entwined round the hearts of old age and of youth; 
It will never wear out, for it’s meshes are wove 
In humanity’s loom with the shuttle of truth. 
| Tillthe woof is complete the bold shuttle speed on, 
| In defiance of hate, persecution and bau; 
And well finish the work thou’st so nobly begun, 
| Weave a shroud for the church, a bright garment for 
man. 


| Rochester, N. Y. Jo ~ W. Wvrn. 


THE LIBERATOR. 
| Some friend (or foe) has sent me last 
| week’s No.—for the purpose, probably, of 
| showing me that the Editor has filled up a 
corner of the paper he calls ‘ The Refuge 
jof Oppression,” with extracts from The 
| Herald of Freedom. This attempt to in- 
| sult our paper and its subscribers, is in keep- 
|ing, lam sorry to say it, with the whole 
| treatment I have the Editor 
|of the Liberator, ever since he espoused the 


received from 


warfare of Corporation on free speech and 





| free action in the N. H Anti Slavery Society. 
| The attempt’s not succeeding, does not ex- 
|cuse the spirit that made it. Tke Editor of 
ithe Liberator ought to remember me better 
| than to think of moving or reaching me by 
as lief he 
Herald 


}of Freedom in one corner of his paper as 


any such devices as this. [ had 
| 20) 


; would publish extracts from The 


}another—only I wish he would be ingenu 


and fairly. If 
ihe would do this, the more he quoted, the 


‘ousenough to quote fully 
better, for our paper—not to say for the rea- 
iders of the Liberator. And, really, if the 
paper is to continue what I understand it 
has been of late, I must request the Editor 
to put whatever he publishes from me, into 
what he deems his ignominious corner, — 
his ‘negro pew.” Sentiments like mine 
however, would strike the reader oddly under 
the head of ‘‘ Refuge of Oppression”’—senti- 
ments too radically and vitally anti-slavery 
to suit the present corporate and half-politics 
character of the general sheet. I warn the 
Editor that an habitual supply of his ‘‘Re- 
fuge,” from The Herald of Freedom, will 
work a change of its reputation, It will 
make it the “Refuge” of the reader,—the 
quarter of the sheet to which he will most 
eagerly resort on opening it. It will render 
it, what the Editor’s own going up into the 
Gallery of Free Mason’s Hall at the World’s 
Convention—made that gallery become--the 
place of general interest and anti-slavery 
| resort—quite eclipsing Corporation’s Con- 
vention going on in the gorgeous Hall be- 
low. 

I would only ask that The Herald of 
Freedom might be quoted fairly and without 
improper garbling,—and the Editor of the 
Liberator is then welcome to supply his 
“Refuge” {rom it, every week. 








THE NUBIAN SLAVE. 

A series of sketches, I am not artist, or 
acquainted with the fine arts, enough to 
say to what department they belong— by 
Charles C. Green, of Providence. They 
represent the Nubian native and his wife 
and children,—first in native freedom. Af- 
terWards, having undergoxe the terrible 
metamorphosis of slavery, passing through 
its several vicissitudes. The auction sale ; 
the separation ; the branding and scourging 


—for having met,contrary to the discipline 


U fhe ** neculi n ntion :!? 


havecome up with the fugitives. The hun- 
ters have fired and killed the 


blood hound has fallen upon the little one— 


wife—a 
free institutions.—N, Y. Tribune. 
other hounds are assaulting the Nubian, , bacieiadaoiaad abies 


who, a Herculean figure, driven to utter ex- THe New AnTI-SLaverRY Paper tn Ken- 
rucky, to be conducted by Cassius M. Clay, 
and William C. Bell, it seems, is to be at 
least half Infidel in itscharacter. Mr. Bell 
announces himself openly as an Infidel, and 
glories in having been Chairman of the re- 
cent Infidel Convention in New York. Mr 
Clay sneers at “the technical individuality 
-lof the Church. and its assumed infallibility;” 
and declares himself ‘equally tolerant of 
all creeds.” This is as we understand him 
—he has no creed of his own. 
joiced in the prospect of this paper, but un- 
der such guardianship we have not the 
slightest confidence in its ultimate useful- 
ness. — Boston Traveller, tev. George 
Punchard, Editors 


tremity—bearing his dead wife on one arm, 
stands at bay with his uplifted club in the 
other, his head turned upon his pursuers, 
expecting another shot, desperate but fear- 
less—and some of the hounds laying dead 
at his feet. His look and attitude are pecu- 
liarly expressive of the terrible extremity of 
his position. Unabie to escape—unable to 
stand against his pursuers —anxious to guard 
his helptess living, and his beloved dead— 
despairing,but unyielding. ltis the attitude 
of the colored man of the country, down- 
trodden and driven to the verge of despera- 


The first | 


tion—by the ruthless white man. > Itstrikes us that the above isan ex- 
plate, the vignette,isemblematical of Amer- ceedingly base paragraph. In the first 


jican Libertv—made up of an assortment of | place, the writer must have read Cassius M. 


symbols—quite illustrative—such as—slave | Clay’s 


;& 


‘Card’ in our columns, and therefore 


whips, starspangled banners, man-hounds, 


a ee oe } ‘ . . -aceT ™ 
eagles, fetters, slave-tools, pistols, dragon-| associated in the conduct of “The True 


looking claws,and rifles,—a complete equip- | American,” 
ment for Senator Preston to make a speech |the Editor, and Mr. Bell only 
. . | 

in. A poem 1s 
' 


| plates some seventy stanzas, descriptive of 


interwoven among the| 
}ern States. 
the scenes they represent, written by the; 


| artist. 


possibly the pressman or some body else 
I have had time only to glance at it|engaged in issuing the Traveler may be.— 
| —and will not therefore speak of it,—only | Next, Mr. Clay has expressly declared that 
to say that the glance I have taken discov- he holds to the Christian Religion, in reply 
ers to me poetic gleams running through the | to imputations on him growing out of Mr. 


verses, and the same tone of high, affec-| Bell's views. And in the third place, if it 


tionate humanity, that marks the sketches. } were the fact that the Christians of the Slave 
The 


| too affectingly illustrative of slavery, to al- 


whole series—seven in number—are | States persist in supineness and indifference 


with regard to Slavery, 


low any one, at all interested in its over-|exposing its enormities aud mischiefs to 


throw—any leisure for criticism on them as | Infidels, it will be well for Christians to keep 


| 


a work of art. {t will help soften the na-|quiet aboutit, or, if we are afraid of the 





| tion’s heart, 1 should think, to look on them. | bearing of Mr. Clay’s Anti-Slavery paper, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


|And whether they bespeak skill or genius 





| just incite some more Orthodox believer in 


{in the artist or not, they bespeak, as I am |the South to start a better one.—-N. Y. Tri- 


jable to say—something higher than either | dune. 


From the Emancipator. 


MELANCHOLY LOSS OF PROPERTY. 


This Nation, by the way —had better 


| 

skillorg nius, ahigh anti-slavery human- | 
itv. 

| 


” 


| 

' 

| 

mathe 

| quit this slave system, without delay. If 
| they don’t, the angel of mercy, if there is} The “underground railroad” seems to be 
jany angel in that department, will be likely [doing a smashing business in Maryiand, 
jand makes worse havoc with * property’, 


}to quit them. 
| than ever has been done by the Long Island 


A slave system, amid such 
| pretensions of liberiy as ours, and the real 


sentiments of the age we live in, cannot|The National Intelligencer contains a whole 
string of advertisements, from one neigh- 
|borhood, offering rewards of $100 a piece 
\for fifteen or twenty runaway slaves, who 
lseem to have gone off atthe same time, 
{from the neighborhood of Pomkney P. O. 
may overtake them now,—should they en- Md. 

: Mrs. Sarak Marshall says: 


iS {()( REWARD—LOOK OUT! Ran away from the 
|e 


|long continue, without some terrible catas- 
Isay, the Nation better quit it. 


Allhands—at once ! 


|. trophe. 
And the quicker, the 
better. A thunder shower of retributioa 


deavor to escape. 


™ ‘ subscriber, on Saturday, the 10th inst., four 
| negroes, Henry, Levi, Georga and Wiliam. 
Souturrn Testiy r.—ADULT r Une r 
OUTHERN | ESTINONY. Aputtery Un Mrs. Ann Harrison follows: 
|REBUKED IN THE Cuurcn. ‘Do the white 


[SR ae os ,1@ REWARD.—Ran away from the subscriber, o 
preac bers marry the slay es, or are they S| (){ Satur a re yg ab a 4 oe 
; married by preachers of their own class?’ | George Edwin, who is usually called Ned Rustin. 
jinquired a friend of ours of a Virginia la- | ; 
5 | Messrs herson a Jove advertise : 
dy, a few evenings since, | Messrs M’Pherson and Love advertise: 


‘ aver knew sah . . -1@ REWARD Ran away ftom the 
} ‘O, I never knew of white preachers mar ‘S 100 erie ccna Monoaiiedes Maue tities Pheian Geum 


rying slaves,” l ty, Maryland, on Saturday night, the 10th inst., our ne 
‘In some parts of Virginia and Maryland | gso men, Lewis, Warren, Joe aud Nace. 

they do.’ This last speaker was a clergy- | 

man of the Baltimore 


subscriber, 


; : | And fiually, Messrs. Thompson & Diggs, 
Conference of the |and Mas. Miss Ward, close the account 


M. E. church. Our friend now direct-| with 
ed his attention to the speaker, and} 


asked, ‘How are they treated? Do they enjoy | ],0ok Here; Look Here; 700 Reward.— 
religious privileges? Do they understand | 4), jou of 
aay thing about religion, or is it a matter 


of mere singing, shouting, and animal ex- 


May, from the neighberhood of Pomonkey 
Post Office, Charles county, Maryland, the following ne 
groes, Viz., John, [Baptist, Hillary, Judson, George and 


. Sandy. 
citement?’ 

‘Certainly they understand it. I often| These are nearly all young men, from 18 
lead a class on Mr.——’s place, of forty |to 24 years of age, and nearly all described 


He learns his to read, and as an |as stout, well made, pleasant countenance, 
incentive, gives each one a Testament as a| pleasant spoken, or some other commenda- 
reward, when he can read it. To all who|tory mark, ‘“ Their oject is to get to a 
are converted and join the church, he gives | free State, as they left without any cause.”— 
a Bible and hymn book. Andheis a wick-|How strange it seems for a company of 
ed man, too. But they make better ser-| American young men to start off to seek 
vants with religion, and he thus encourages | their fortune “ without any cause.” And 
them in it.’ how still more wonder‘ul, that, for doing so 

‘When slaves who belong toa church are| very American-like an act, these young 
sold from their husbaads and wives, do they | men should be pursued with hue and cry, 
marry again?’ |and the offer of rewards as exhorbitant as if 

‘O, yes—very often.’ they were assassins or incendiaries, [tis 

‘Does the church take any nutice of it?’ | possible these are the men who hada bloody 


slaves. 





‘Why no. It can’t be helped, and the|rencontre with their pursuers on the borders 
church looks over it.’ of Maryland, when two or three of their 
Reader. The above conversation took |number were overpowered and recaptured 


rewards had 


place in this city, May 5, 1845, 
that the 


believe it? Note the items : mock marriages 
polygamy, adulterv, according to the doc- 
| ines of the church, mixed up with Bibles, 
| Testaments, hymn books, and churchianity. 
And a minister (!) of ‘pure religion and un- 


Vill you|by the banditts whom these 
roused in pursuit. We are glad 
majority escaped, 
beyond the reach of their enemies. 

The following notices, both from papers 
eur not professing abolition principles, will show 
defiled,’ endorses their Ch:istian character, | how rapidly these principles are leavening | 
and justifies the abomination! From such |the publie mind at the North, in spite of the | 
shameless iniquity and canting hypocrisy, |croaking of that wise class of clergymen, | 
good Lord deliver us! Ed. Am. Citizen. | who insist upon it that Paul caught Phile-| 

; — man’srunaway slave and sent him back, | 
and that slave-huating is a respectable busi- 
ness for apostles : 


Goop ror Evit.-—- Escape of a Slave.—A 





(C7 Tue Western Transcript, a Moral 
and Religious Anti-Sfavery journal, publish- 
ed at Cincinnati, and which had reached its : i - 

1 tiealMeas " Bi hi Neiiia vessel from Charleston, S. C., arrived at 
thirty-first number, has deen discontinued! our wharves a few days since. Among 
for wantof patronage. Its Editor, Rev. W.| other goods and chattels, she brought one 
H. Brispane, is a man highly respected |/ikely slave. Soon after the arrival, the 


wherever he is known, and his paper has slave was sent on shore on an errand.— 


kab! ‘ % Henry svon perceived that his shackles had | 
been remarkable for its uniform courtesy to- fallen off upon our tree soil; or it may be 


wards opponents as well as for the modera- | that some friend of our “peculiar institution” 
tion of its tone. Mr. B. was formerly a/gave hima hint that his master, baviag 


: : brought him voluntarily into the area of 
clergyman in South Carolina, and was seedom, it was at his own option whathe 


. 


cerity of his faith by his works,he is entitled | 
to the respect of all who revere freedom and | 


We had re-| 


: ¥ | 
|knows that Mr. Bell is not and never was 


of which Cassius M. Clay is| 
the General | 
Agent to procure subscribers in the North-| 
Mr. Bell is an Infidel, as very | 


leaving the work of| 


tailroad among the stores of cord-wood. | 


4 Ran away from the subscribers. on Saturday nigh | 





——— oo 


| ferred the rugged North, and at ovr last ad- 
vices was well on his way towards Canada- 
Now this is what we call returning good 
| for evil. When colored men from the North 
go South, they are seized and shut up in 
prison; but when colored men from the 
South come to the North, they are bid wel- 
,come to the whole area of freedom.— Boston 
| Traveller. 


THE MILITARY. 


This embodiment of national pagnacity—thig 
| organized State hate—made a manifestation, in 
| the streets of this town, one day the present week. 
| A banditti from Nashua, (I don’t mean any per 
sonal disrespect to any trainer in the world,)was 
up here on a friendly visit to one in Concord,— 
| which turned out, armed to the teeth, to receive 
and welcome them. They stirred up quite a 
| dust and quite an excitement. The floating pop- 


| ulation, adrift in the village, hovered along the 


.| skirts of their current, or were drawn into their 


wake,—with a sprinkling, I believe, of legisla- 


tors. It was a stirring sight to behold their 
| march, and hear their music. The Nashua hom- 
|icides, entered the village after a full band’ of 
niusicians, whose bright brass instruments flash- 
athwart the sandy and 


shadeless street, while their brave and warlike 


ed ‘* intolerable day ’’ 


music roused all spirits, as the war horse’s are 
kindled when he hears a shot and the blast of a 
trumpet. {t was quite exciting to witness their 
movement, their regular and timed march—their 
glistening arms—their brilliant uniforms and their 
I thought the excitement a bad 
one, and that it would only ‘‘make the bad mat- 
Rather brutal- 
to see men tricked out in 


nodding crests. 


ter’? of Community ‘‘worse.’’ 
izing and barbarizing, 
such fantastic dresses—and flourishing naked 
weapons of murder ‘in their hands, about the 
streets, cold, remorseless steel,—shaped and 
| sharpened to drink a brothers blood. Rather 
jsavage. They took right up to the State House, 
I perceived, as soon as they could, and hovered 


|} about it most of the time. May be it was pre- 


| enmeeneen between them and General Court,— 
; : mn 
| who were engaged in remodeling the mililia sys- 


| tenm——-The Printer says, no more room. 





| POPERY. 

| An alarmist has been along here to stir 
| the people tor the safety of our immaculate 
| Protestantism, and held forth Monday eve- 
ning Jast,in the cellarage of one of the 
He was under 
|the patronage of the Reverend Messrs. of 
/the Orthodox pulpit here—bat though this 
| was the fact, and though his tickets of ad- 
| mission were only 10 cents,he could muster, 
I understand, only about one baker’s dozen. 
| Really it is ludicrous to try to getup a panic 
abovtPopery here. About as well grounded, 
an alarm would be, asa panic that the Pre- 
Popery would have 
| its hands full to stand all the tyrant bigotry 
of our slaveholding Protestantism, 


|Orthodox meeting houses. 


tender was a coming. 


>| Convicted and sentenced to death.— 


|Oren De Wolf, the young man who 
killed Mr. Stiles, was on Friday last, at 


} 
) 


of murder and 
It has 
| Supposed that an improper understand, 


| 


|ing existed between him and the wife of 


Worcester, convicted 


sentenced to be hung. been 





ithe murdered man. 


| 
| ANNIVERSARY CALL. 
To the friends of Universal Peace everywhere, 


—let them come from the north and the south, 


| 
from the east and the west, and throw their sym- 
pathy into the treasury of human freedom, and 
inspire their friends to take hold of this subject 
Y 

The 
| time has come when not only swords should be 
| beaten into instruments for cultivating the soil, 


j but the spirit that formed and used them should 


| with renewed effort and intellectual zeal. 


be buried in oblivion forever. 

It is expected that all subjects connected with 
the great system of violence will be discussed 
with freedom. 

Provision will be made for those from a dis- 
| tance, 
| ‘Lhe convention will commence Saturday, the 
| 5th of July, and hold two days at West Brook- 
field, Vt. 

In behalf of the Standing Committe, 

B. W. DYER, 
JEHIAL CLAFLIN, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Henry Ricuarps CRuMMELL, (a colored 





They are doubtless now | man) will speak on American Slavery, on Sun- 


day the 22nd inst., at the following places:— 
East Weare, 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Weare, 2 o'clock P. M. 
Hanniker, 5 o’clock P. M. 
The friends at these places will please make 
arrangements accordingly and aid the speaker 


from place to place. 





WEEKLY LIST OF REMITTANCES. 


A. E. Allen, Concord, . - 42 
Lucy Brown, Noank, Ct., . 1 50 
Martha Hemstead, N. London, Ct., 1 50 
Savilian Haley,New London, Ct., 3 00 





Dudley B. Chapman, N. London, Ct. 1 00 


Augustus Wattles, Mercer Co.0., 7 00 
John Crandall, Mystic, Ct., 1 00 
John Heath, Do., : . Tl & 
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|forbearance again. 


es mas — 


nounce the course to which you the advise® | the people could speak on it. I understand | as it reduced French, as he thought, to his 


never treated your Board with contempt or 
had any controversy with you, tomy knowl. 
edge, during the year of that contract. He 
said he understood it to be a farce as to any 
pecuniary effect—and it actually was. You 
might have tried to fulfill it,—and Mr. Tap- 
pan,—but all you could have done, would 


As a Board, 


have been done, individually. 


you could have done nothing. 


(15] This I and will you 


fact, that the 


assert still 


deny it? Do you deny the 


New Hampshire Society were mainly in 
favor of dispensing with all corporate forms? 
Have you forgotten the last week, where 
you could, in a large meeting, get seareely 
ahalf dozen 
? When Frederick Douglass, seeing 


votes, On any of your ques 
Lions 
there was scarcely a vole given, earnestly 
besought the voting abolitionists present, to 


vote,in order that their true numbers might 


appear,—have you forgotten, that there 
were NO more voles after this exhortation, 
than before? You declared once, to be 
sure, that there was a voteof 25. And 
Wendell Phillips triumphantly quotes it, 
in his long tter in The Liberator. 95 
votes in the New Hampshire Ant Slavery 





Society! Yet Wendell! Phillips must have 
seen, as he was present, that your declara- 
tion Was more than lhree times beyond the 

tual vote, I saw it and multitudes ‘of 
others, spectators. How you counted 25, 


li wasa hand vote 


An 
Was amystery to Us all. 


hand 


i certainly oO S persons raised a 
Yet you DOW aflect to doubt the truth of 
my assertion, that the Society has, in the 
mass, laid asi corporate action. And | 
niust remiod you again, that itis no proo! 
ol t wpiil ¢ the Board to control the 
Herald press,that the Publisher made a con- 
icl W for a year, for the sake of avoid: 
g ih n f its members. You 
sew il Vis lo avo 1 that quarrel, ‘th 
irrangem was mad nd you 
lew f you knew any thing about it,that 
he Socie sa body, had had nothing 
jo With the | on of the paper, up t 
the time of your August contract. N 
Board interfer nee, even,til then. And the 
Society as a mass, would not have counte 
nanced that,—as a matter of right. They 


discountenance your whole proceeding,now 


You have had to secede from us, Yeu have 
been driven to New Organize, to escape the 
lis roval of overwhelming superior! 
ty of numbers Yourown present positio 
proves the truth of what I say, and the utte 
incorrectness Ol your entire pretensions.— 
You h New Organized’ What for!- 
VW » ever knewthe majorily to cut afr 
0 
| The! ZC of this inferenc e,I do not 
rtcl The yardiy taunt of ** insincerity 
cannt rep lo, 
17] This is the first time I have ever 
eard intimated that French violated the 
contract cf Aug. “43, he Board did'nt 
seep their partof it They never paid his 
cent he never asked them to. His 
tasking you fur pay may have beena 
ri fion. 
{18} Friend C. is a little too sly for fair 


ness, in dust to this extent. He 


tossing 


knows well, why the contract of ’43 was 
nade. The Boird of ’44 deserved * con- 
lemptuous treatment.” They have acted 


t contemptible and infamous part—and 

leserves the execralion it nieets with,—and 
will meet with more, the more its infamovs 
iul was cul 


iss 


ton the paperis known. I 
pable in not dealing with it at the outset, 2 
it deserved. T[ will not be guilty of the like 
Some members of “the 


Board” did not know the facts, The leaders 


fof you did, 


You 


‘assenting” to any such thing. 


[19] totally misrepresent me 4$ 


120] 
L J 


To all thissort of talk Ido not reply, 
and Iam quite ashamed that I have replied 
to such extent to your letter,as I have. ] ap- 
prehend the reader will not be gratified a 
seeing much of this kind of correspondence 
The Herald of Freedom. ! 


cannot encourage you to expect much par 


going on in 


ticipating in the like, on my part. [am 


} . Bs Wdly 
willing to treat respectfully and candidl} 
iny thing you or any body else thinks!! 


important to say—but these declarations . 
your opinion of me, I do not deem it worth 
my while to descant on. . 
[21] The reader will pardon me a wor? 
| have denounced nobody in relation ‘0 
43—bul myse! 


that arrangement of Aug. { 
instead of 


for not openly exposing Foster, o 
counselling an arrangement for the sake 
My siy friend canne 
have mistaken me as to this. I have ce® 


p 
sured no conduct of his prior co the a 


avoiding a quarrel, 


Since that, he has playe hi 
culpable part. He saw that that meeting, 


. as ne 
ind Boston Committee concern was a ° 4 
e spot,a® 


conve” 
o that 


interposition, 


: : ; 
sided affair, and admitted it on ta 
said there ought to be an mmpertal 
tion called. Why did he not stick ! 


P ot . slo- 
ind not go off in the wake of those a'r [ 
shere. f° 


~ ! 
Ti ‘ their despised too! 
rats, and of the | ‘dhave 


p () I: |'  \ had and that so far short of a fair and full 
y by 2% one ¢ obabls tto have afforded any}. P , , ; . ele : ; . 
situa 7 AS probably not to fh sin See ind the fiiends to whom you gave it in| the tricksof Boardship, for the regulatioa of| project of having acontract made. French 
— mportant relief to any minds or (0 lessen) terms of unmeasured censure and reproach. | — ’ ee do) 
HN CLARE See ‘yw of the: truth, «(8)\ ce at = ie discussion, too well to be entrapped by it 
: materially irity 1 : 21) You nave been alike regardless of 
ta 2) s thus terminated, hav-| the ¢ sl F ; : rlever age > I Duss | 
Tue No: \MPTONSHIRE Poet S the me ce rminated,ha the courtesy due to friends, and reckless of ever again. If opponents want to discuss | 
" a ss ing no pr Ly ¢ 1fa discussion ta e O} truth and justice. | with me,they must meet me in “Free Meet- | 
Clare, ‘‘ the peasant poet whose nius ob | address you aline oa the subject Now tl by 1 fest cho} > }9< , a , . . 
witeath ten baba iaicemntel ; ; ice, | Now that by your manifest choice the last) ing.” And they would n’t be afraid to, i 
ained for him at one p od alarge sha ( pul ’ a eaile ; ng. : > ‘ 
li t ng been f t it ! for your own perusal ane tat ot your reat=/ opportunity for any hopeful reconciliation they thought [ had done wrong. The Herald | 
' e, S'Ong dé orgotten, and Is m o. io a > +» place a ir . y : mhey ad ¢ f . : oT e 
ics wis. that he hn | t you sé to give it a piace im your) has been suffered to pass unimproved, it ; ° ; 5 ; 
a: f Northiuinotonahive tnnatic. 4 paper seems proper as an act frankness that this} matter ts better understood now, than friend | 
A in the Worcester Jour : In your remarks befor the meeting the) communication should be made,that you may! C. thinks for, and I would here say to any 
= ytoer day calied your attention to he) ynde , he future , j p Ho ; | 
count of a visit whj 1s tel : ts EON oa led you i re 4 In erstand the future relations necessarily friend who wants any intelligence concern- 
t#the unfort sit stood it | resulting from the past and the present. I I alae & ' ' —- 
ing Vi ‘a yive yiease ID- 
lum, he was ive olien thougit of the ve y strong ex- ng it ” Al can gl 1m, to pleas 
fectly harmies \ sions vou e used in reference to the! quire of me, and I will give it to him most} 
} <t ae. i ae oe ' i > | 
Gary, Pm ; a So P irison between the original cause and | promptiy in The Herald of Freedom. 
was results ¢ is quarrel. | think you have | 
1 | } ’ 
2 1 \ yet found an expression strong enough | )] I don’t see why you should be,—for 1} 
m , ) - c i 
fustian d 18 nothing \ cg Late admitted that in all probability it was as you 
hat was t ne i liad } A When Ly rt to the point where my ac- ; 
! t . A 1 af ig : 7 | said you remembered it,—and it was in 
’ } tance wit ie ditheullies commenced, F . . hed d 
. ( \ nd nothin t the question of Contract: | 4greement with what vad said to the 
' -Contra s the su ject of controversy. | meeting, befure you interrogated me, and 
oe eniec ire the terms given John in what I say now. 
furrowed " | 5 ul Me ‘! the Contractot August 1843, with the terms ' 
cheer! , ee n whieh your paper is now printed by Mr f10] And if it had been as old with you, 
had Hoo ) resultof o half ’S pub- ; : , 
; ci of our hail years pu is it was with me, you would now under- 
propitiat )euabied to say W iL Lit » tua ~-hment of tae old Herald, [am left in as- ral ; : Ido. TI sel 
] { > ole tter s ( ie al “Kk 
wu rh . i i th in found itin his he ti> und the whole matter a 0. kt iltac! 
Ritting ear ) don or complain of that contract, or | of Foster was a good way back of August, 
a pr } 1 ) sequent written one giving thie 13 
by : 
ie terms sw ni thus t t 
t { i ] ( x 1 na F senha mathe a Pre awl . | 
i t il oster fad so calied on rench, an 
C i, ¢ the ma Ss 
WN, 1 ) , \ 1a controver made him ‘mad,’ as you call it, and ought 
jects of h ~ sy OU su you W S! ave made me angry, and ! ought t 
¢ } t } Ve Say t ) l m ye ' 
ou } ' . : rve exposed his insolent ut ndness to 
bs: S wre if] ce il Wi fi 
IT end ry \ N, H. triends compared w he abolitionists of the whole country. 1 
delusions, but ; | wd, Tf { a ssachuselts ft | ind in|} would have saved much mischief, and the 
them to be prot ’ t vale ae Beer ern tee area “oe | principles ap POstttons as ANU-sivery | oii of some great folks abroad, who wou! 
common with th t ) a PF = 
ject t R 1 ot then have gone with hum. I could n’t 
J ms tot | rrom s and the heport ol t board, ; Se ta 
recently { i with some dist ness ny | bave said *“‘ they could n’t do any thing with 
list in the \ tot | “- : “a 7 ’ ee ve a4 
, \ s I yY and e ft ns n yon pr ibly said, t vould n't do 
mitted to do 5 5 
mitted \ s us for the future. 1 serious- | 
nth 3) ian i ~ \ < iny ng Witt roster and his adocerents 
’ . . . : YF re i Vas not your | isure | 
t } t + 
He has . ! i Ss 4 el ives t eer tey ,tier e. |‘ 1 which was the fact. 
er without o } ’ i it¢ ] t l t 
and peicils : és ‘ 7 I did advise Fre pT 2 ss it, 
' ‘ ‘ ¥ y “ ° 1 tes ne ) ( 
Bhe | 3 8 I i t ! , — : 
us ‘ hess 5 ent thanve Your for the Tru ! . 4 tract Oo save disturbance 
daetions 1 { t } > nd the R ht at 1 titul juarre witt e hy jlo and 
ten af | f ‘ ’ ma BENJAMIN \ IMINGS nacio s | ste who would s¢ the anil- 
terest, not only tron t tances of their | | or. a eo ee TM , 7 7 fe 
author, but { th Boa you always go to harping about) . N. B. This communication being alike! sJayvery world afire, on the s est occa- 
' e tot ti Slavery public w you ; = 
. o Slavery pu f+} on. as Si is on 1 creates F re 
cor S [, do! favor of reply af you do : 
= ’ insert it in yo paper—that t y , Was rea fy to do it, pro fyou and = other 
) i iid a- 1 1ts Way to the wor rough some mor i members of the Board would tak 
Lik i } j Ce i priate ialie if alter ar He ought not to have 
nom aoa 1 | ses, & ae een. nor ought 1 to have consented to it 
ie beart as ' i r 
6 Whe ll T whee . F | shi ge » see poration Meta: | Pie inatter she lhave no met on th 
" ' \ \ sing benj. Comings so, aS 00) cnor .-but we did not then consult our rights 
' ae | ym 1g ' y the t sirabie to iim to meet the | and did not know that any swch plot was 
‘ I 4 . . 
J oh ery Soci ' . ; ; 
7“ ” . . : ROSE PSUAES ep very sociely, !0 | on foot, as has since disclosed itseif. John 
I v r t > Ss iss In T) r t ) . VI rt v Ss . . eae 
{ ' ' ‘ | : re 7 for my own part 2 Was) made the contract he di 1 in August, ’43, in 
one read rd gie i ba “ ( eu . to meet m there inde 1 ince . ; 
And j y : s ie S tv had « rr s org A . DS TROTE, 1nd grad also,sin derugation of his own rights, and to make 
° ' - - : et l the ** indignity” of free. ss et : 
4 ( Lod yard self appoin a mE RERA: UIE ARSED g Baan neace, and the Boardof °’44 took advantage 
ihe shee v f ' e r { tor ne } ; 
' a ; ecu, ihe and Dis OJ ESOTS, OPCRey lof it. a8-a pre lent, and you now try to 
VO \ ry } ¢ ier iS a i tines Tey eorar | | YY : : : 
Phe ‘ a | F nae { one iss ly New-Organized. , fix the beginning of the present quarre} at 
if 5 v0 y i 
( | » 4 easeless efforts enceiorth bear the responsibility of their) 4 period subsequentto it. I will carry you 
ee ' veave eforni »W j itter Ip Ve ) icts and yotes, and not e abie, to in- ill back to the time it truly began, and the 
s rit ! t } hi —— ’ the a“ en eee es ; : aie 
) \ » ell voive others in them, who do not participate | egntract of August. 43. shall be known in 
1 Jove t ‘ ; | f » need of this proot, mv inter- ' , > ’ 
n them, orin any degree countenance | its trye charact cn: Ohesieuharne 
Moré ae — yurs on ou th t 1e enah i met nit au CK its true Character, isa Mert acquiescence 
' eg yw that you 1 : red the publish-| tem m soriy they should have tO Ud0| for the sake of peace. You meant wel} 
; y tima { is ala; } ed >If s .e > | 
< ; ( } I y | 1 ’ ig 4 wey Hay rOue ice hey enough In t ersonaii\ od so did my 
“ } +s lyou w ' ! 
; ,; ad tO end Weare 1 ippan roster and his aad- 
I » t e ( ) }, ang 
. ) [The Society much prefered that; herents inean mischiel,—and they have 
8 ; 
dv ] New-Organization” should do the seeed-| succeeded, since, with your help and some 
Pl - Secession is New-Organization’s ap- | prom abroad, in doing mischief. But it re- 
i I J i, a \ ; 1 } 4 } 
Are ever ; , = ré propriate and necessary work. Real Anti- cots on their own pates. am truly sorry 
B i035 l ¢ ; . ; = . . : 
a | Vu to all in-| Slavery has no occasion to run away from) and ashamed that Benjamin Comings has 
{ 1 at uit No Natlers | any ing. allowed himself to be involved in it. 
. - { MWS ; 
"\ e . . 4 rriend Comings was a little too 13.) The ‘‘ arrangement” was” we 
! ’ he was nia urifu : att } ng to get the Socie y to- enough initseil, only it meant nothing, an 
i ( t sil-| oether, as he fitly terms it * under his ap-| has been made a mischievous use of since. 
i » ime 4 t 
! t rinto . . ° 
: pormtme ind chained to the tail of his! You have made a precedent of it, to estab- 
; wer Now | “f Report Had we been overreached by | lish Board control over the Herald of Free- 
1 v that stratagem, the Board could have got|}dom. The contract on the Board’s part, was | 
vhat they 1 vote,’—to any thing) not fulfilled, or expected to be by French, 
elie nd have civen it out. as the’ French had to rely, for support,on the same 
‘ n ¢ ‘ l S Irie > . r ilways had r ed on. viz sub- 
y oO { i s rs \ | mors i ought to have 
1) Frie lies | me respo stood by him against FPoster’s insolent in- 
: ef sad sat V s¢ jus ind quarrelled with the whole of you | 
ers. for what they d \\ is Free i 1 gone with Foster, as I don’t: think 
ae t { {[n Corporat it is oth- | you W save done,at that time—or Weare 
i _manage every Pappan you were both friends of the 
yay he he ( He nd both would ve seen al 
i 
‘| followe responsible | glance, that the paper wouid not have lived 
views ' ) | 
i single three months, under Board nurture. 
| 
, RB vikine too n hat : } 
’ yee rhe New Hampshire Anti-Slavery | 2% Iam talking too much about it. 
ciel \ ) | Ccomniime j ee 1 ° . . ea : 
Society will not feel complimented by be- [i4.] I know of no treatment of the| 
. ; ' ne y ' | mt | ’ ' . 1 
\ ' rings regarded as under any body's iscl-) August settlement, by John,” other than | 
| { | . yet s one e 1) . , . , | 
! } | t fee} i ' structio None of them | his saying, when you have tried to make it | 
( Sul bree Wilhacknowledge they are under nine,—or| a, precedent for further indignities since, } 
um Cs i ri r » rit »ve ssuMmine > Te Ss 
| nse me with ever assuming lo exer that he entered into it with you, to save a] 
I £.>, \WV yu Sse tubal ee ’ , alle . } \ 5 
{ \ \ © of the LOY Over them, Corporation may talk of) quarrel, and that he never expected any ful- | 
) . dis ne’? ¢ * Instructions.” tielen - ’ ; { 
| \\ ' Herild.(19 ur promise a ind INSTFUCTIONS. Anti-) @!lment of it, on the Board's part. A con- 
thi Oo ene ‘ 1s | ( Slavery knows no such things. \ 
; ve beard KD Re Cee tHe tract was demanded of him by Foster to 
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